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but recently been published and one passage from
them characterises him only too well:

I have already said that I have firmness and
decision; but strangely enough I show a certain
weakness towards my household and my servants . . .
a contradiction I can only explain by longing for peace
and quiet and my desire to avoid unpleasant sensa-
tions.

Unfortunately the same longing for peace and
quiet possessed the commanders of all the chief
fortresses of Prussia. As one after the other, with
practically no resistance, they surrendered in
rapid succession, the land found itself absolutely
naked and defenceless, although according to all
calculations the enemy should have been kept
at bay for years: "Oh, oh, our generals and com-
manders, " wrote Gneisenau, " these will be strange
lines in history!"

And then the humiliation of Napoleon's re-
ception in Berlin! It has only been surpassed
in our own day by the manner in which a deposed
Chinese emperor kowtowed to the dowager who
supplanted him. When Napoleon reached Prus-
sia's capital the chief magistrates as well as the
King's ministers received him obsequiously at
the Brandenburg gate and placed their services
at his disposal. The royal family, with the Queen
in a raging fever, had fled to Konigsberg. As the
conqueror entered with his marshals the bells
of the city were rung and the cannon fired a